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LANGUAGE OF POETIC AND OF SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT 


S there any difference between poetic and scientific thinking? 

Does poetry involve knowledge? To understand the world 
poetically and to do it scientifically seem to be two distinct prop- 
ositions. Would a sufficiently intelligent cognitive machine under- 
stand a poem without having been involved in the business of life? 
We are supposed to grasp both poetic utterances and scientific 
propositions, but how is this feat of intelligence performed ? ; 

Three forms of conscious activity occur on the thinking level 
of existence: (1) action, (2) artistic creation, and (3) scientific 
investigation. They are typical and recurrent forms of behavior 
and as such obviously an outgrowth of some life-situations. A 
hungry one will act, i., eat, not investigate the chemical com- 
position of foodstuffs. A politician who wants to win an election 
will tour the country,and make speeches, not write symphonies or 
poems. However, if a man is affected by the death of a loved one, 
his reaction will be, quite logically, different. Counteraction is 
here obviously impossible and investigation unavailing. The fate- 
ful fact will persist. The man will therefore as a rule utter ex- 
pressive sounds and give vent to his feelings in words. He will 
stay passive and speak about his misfortune. The psychological 
position of the poet is like that of a sufferer enlarging upon his 
grief. If the emotion were of another complexion, the basic situa- 
tion would not be altered. But it is a fact proved by the history of 
world literature that suffering has been more productive of poetic 
results than joy. 

Such poetic expression is not the immediate reaction to a wound 
as would be the cry of the wounded. It is mediated by thoughts 
about the wound, which means that it is rather the wounded soul 
that the poet expresses. It is an expression on an intellectual and 
moral level. But is this anything else than the expression of the 
valuation of facts of life? The word ‘‘expression”’ is misleading 
since there are physical expressions like tears or laughter which 
are not artistic. Art is an expression on the level of thinking, and 
therefore apes do not paint nor sing. Even dancing, the most 
primitive of all the arts, is on the artistic level an organized expres- 
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sion of a feeling or an idea. Art is an adjunct of thinking, but it 
is not cognitive activity as such, although it may contain cognitive 
elements. Thus, for instance, the conceptual framework of many 
poems is the assertion ‘‘I love,’’ but the artistic significance can not 
lie in this assertion which repeats itself. Therefore it is assumed 
that it is not the content but the form of the assertion that is 
artistically significant. But this opinion is superficial because, as 
will be shown, the form is itself the expression of those valuational 
elements transcending the cognitive framework of the utterance. 
In other words the form is a content, a vehicle of meaning, a form 
of thought, although not of pure cognitive thought. 

Considering its psychological roots we might conceive the poetic 
utterance as (1) a highly organized cry for help or shout of joy 
implying the invitation to share it, but all this on a thinking level; 
(2) as socially conditioned, since it would be pointless without 
fellow beings; (3) as individual in character, but not personal or 
intimate in the sense of a letter, since it has no private addressee; 
(4) as rather concerned with matters of common interest and there- 
fore addressed to the commonwealth or to deity. Otherwise poems 
would remain daydreams instead of being written or declaimed. 

The poetic activity is elicited by a margin obtaining between the 
poet’s fixed valuational system, i.e., a system of worth and an ex- 
perience that upsets it.. The whole work must be predicated on 
such a system, which is a basic certainty even if it be the certainty 
of doubt. The margin may be one of pain or joy and the objective 
description included in the work will be incidental to the telling of 
the margin meaning ‘‘disharmony’’ and removed by artistic ‘‘har- 
mony,’’ i.e., the adequate expression. 

As against this, the position of the man of science is psycho- 
logically different. He is not affected by the idea that something 
is good or bad, but by the unknownness of some fact, and his 
problem is the unknownness as such. He wants to know what he 
does not know and the solution lies in the external world of facts. 
His activity is therefore a search and its climax a discovery, i.e., 
the removal of unknownness. And it is already knowledge to see 
that there is unknownness, i.e., that a problem exists. 

The danger due to a felt conviction that something is good or 
bad, is immediate and internal. The threat of unknownness is 
more distant, even if the system of values is threatened by it as it 
may be. It is external even if the problem is one of mental facts. 
This is especially so since scientific unknownness in its specific form 
of the problematic lacks the characteristic of fatality. The valua- 
tional and thinking ego may become a scientific problem, but it 
does so as a problem of fact and as a part of the world of facts 
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while the world of the artist is in contradistinction a part of the 
valuational self. 

The poet is not curious in the cognitive sense. If he were 
curious, his art would express his curiosity rather than its object. 
Since he has no doubts, he does little reasoning. Reasoning is un- 
poetical, but even reasoning or uncertainty may be presented 
valuationally and emotionally as a specimen of a life situation. 
That happens in Hamlet’s monologue ‘‘To be or not to be’’ or 
in the opening scene of Goethe’s ‘‘Faust.’’ The poet wants to 
express or tell what he actually knows. His problem is therefore 
not one of finding something, but of an adequate formulation of 
existing knowledge. The psalmist has no doubts about the Al- 
mighty. He knew all about him before he wrote his psalms. But 
he had to tell his knowledge adequately. The position of the poet 
is therefore like that of the believer who knows and wants to com- 
municate his knowledge. He is a confessor, assertive from the 
start. 

The man of science is a seeker, not a sufferer, and when his 
problem is formulated, he stays in the attentive position of a hunter 
until the solution is found. The finding of facts is a realistic 
activity, but the telling or the expression is an important life- 
function. It is definitive while the finding is subject to correction, 
and often preparatory since its ultimate import in terms of living 
is unpredictable. It is implicit in the essence of expression that 
the expressor or formulator always knows. Poetry is to a higher 
degree the outflowering of the assimilatory powers of the human 
system than the tenuous assimilation of unknownness by thinking 
analysis. The former proceeds from and acts on deeper mental 
strata while the latter works on the surface of cognition. 

The poetic utterance assumes the form of a statement because 
this is the vehicle of intelligible utterances. Its form is final and 
unique while the form of the scientific statement is unimportant, 
since its value lies only in the underlying factual discovery and its 
actual consequences, i.e., always in a real fact not in an act. But 
the scientific statement is an important act of life in so far as it 
embodies an additional perceiving or conceiving. The poetic state- 
ment is neither definitory nor explanatory; it is evaluatory of 
facts. The emotion at bottom is from an intellectual viewpoint on 
our thinking level the result of an upheaval of valuation. 

Stripped of its raiments of style and sound, disengaged from the 
trappings of an adventitious story, and bared to its essentials, the 
poetic utterance could be reduced to and epitomized by an affective 
sentence like ‘‘I suffer.’’ If the utterer uses the devices of poetic 
technique when saying so, he is a lyrical poet. If an objective 
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factual element, namely, the cause of the affection is injected into 
the pattern of the statement, it will assume the general form of 
‘*A person made me suffer.’’ This element is called epic in terms 
of poetics and is as it were the root of epic poetry in abstrac- 
tion. The statement ‘‘I suffer’’ is epistemologically valuational 
and psychologically emotional. It is not equivalent to the sci- 
entific statement ‘‘I have a sensation of pain.’’ It is permeated 
by a vital emphasis valuational in character since it always com- 
prehends the element of approval or disapproval. This is valua- 
tional ground-work on which the art is patterned like an em- 
broidery. If the poet makes a further step on the road to objec- 
tivity and eliminates the ego-form from the statement ‘‘a person 
made me suffer,’’ the ego being changed into ‘‘somebody’’ or 
‘‘everybody,’’ then we get epic poetry in its utmost purity. But 
the elimination is only apparent, the statement remains valuational 
and emotive, i.e., subjective in its core. If the cause of the affec- 
tion becomes so independent that it in turn acts as an ego-form, 
the order becomes outwardly reversed and we get dramatic poetry, 
the fullest extent of objectivity on the surface, the valuational and 
emotional essence still remaining what it always was. 

Poetry is never interested in mere facts as such, but in their 
meaning in a life-context. It does not introduce them as a weather 
chart would do rain. If it mentions facts, it does so because they 
assume some ulterior significance within the framework of the 
whole; they are terms within a system of meaning. Facts without 
meaning are dead spots from the poetical point of view. A cata- 
logue is poetically worthless. This shows that a supra-factual 
element is always injected. Rain is mentioned in poetry not in 
the mood of science, but rather in that of ancient peoples who saw 
in it a significant act of Jupiter Pluvius. If it thunders in a poem, 
it does so for some reason. It is, in other words, a valuational 
approach. 

The selection of a theme by a poet is due to an act of valuation. 
His interest in it is valuational whether he be indignant or en- 
raptured and it is this basic valuation that begets the work as a 
whole. This valuational position appears furthermore in all the 
features of poetic technique and style. It transpires through the 
enumeration of epithets or qualities, exclamations of praise and 
condemnation, and even more subtly through such a framework 
of words that the purely cognitive sign meanings are valuationally 
and emotionally transcended. And what is remarkable is that 
everybody expects tacitly that this will happen whenever he is 
transplanted into the world of poetry. Thus, for instance, the 
expression ‘‘hair like raven’s wings’’ will not be equivalent to the 
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factual ‘‘black.’”” He who means ‘‘black’’ says ‘‘black.’’ Nor 
does it really mean the objects ‘‘raven’’ or ‘‘wings.’’ It means 
rather the valuational significance of wings and ravens which is 
supposed to comment adequately on the likewise valuational sig- 
nificance of the hair in question. Thus ‘‘expression’’ is here 
achieved when a so-called symbol is created by dint of which one 
valuational term is explained by another related one. And the 
symbolism lies in the valuational transcendence of the sign meaning. 

‘Poetry only magnifies and exalts the deeply ingrained human 
habit of looking valuationally upon all things. It accomplishes 
therefore a thorough humanization of the world. If I say ‘‘I see 
green’’ when seeing it, this is purely cognitive in character. But 
the human approach is different. In the process of living we also 
say, when seeing green, whether we like it or not and when doing 
so we are not spectators but valuators. The poet is always a 
valuator in his description (in so far the latter is poetical). He 
is not merely registering things and events, and when he does, he 
does so with a definite purpose, i.e., valuationally. He does the 
valuing as we generally do it, more often than not, by implication. 
Everybody is as a living being a valuator, and, although in an 
embryonic way, an artist. He may, however, lack the intellectual 
tools to express the valuations as skillfully and thoroughly as does 
the artist. 

The natural subject-matter of science is the problematic, i.e., 
the thing known to be unknown. As against this the subject- 
matter of poetry is a thing factually or at least potentially known 
to everybody, namely, the familiar. It is the thing known on the 
common-sense level that becomes the object of the poetic or valua- 
tional procedure. Otherwise the poetic work would be unintelligi- 
ble. A given concrete story always follows a generally familiar 
pattern of things. Everybody is familiar with the sweetness of 
love, the cravings of ambition, the tortures of jealousy developed 
in the Shakespearean drama. We must know the conduct of par- 
ents and of children, the meaning of gratitude and the obloquy of 
ingratitude to understand the meaning of King Lear. But this is 
the general knowledge of mankind. Poetical knowledge or the 
factual knowledge presupposed in the valuational structure is not 
novel in the sense of a novel scientific idea, like that of infantile 
sexuality or of the bacillus of pneumonia. The statement that 
water is H,O is entirely novel to the common man and its worth 
lies in the novelty of this factual discovery. But any civilized 
being as a natural subject of valuations will grasp the meaning of 
poetic discourse. Even a child will understand a simple drama 
and be unable to grasp a scientific demonstration. Things, how- 
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ever, that do not enter within the sphere of valuations are not 
objects of art. 

Natural science always is, at least in its intent, a mental manipu- 
lation of the real, while poetry aims at the rendering of the valua- 
tional idea of the real. It follows from this that the things 
presupposed in the work and the concomitant valuation have to 
be rendered wno actu, simultaneously. Therefore poetry has to 
achieve a double purpose and the rendering can not be purely 
photographic, whether by picture or conceptual sign, since the 
factor of valuation also requires expression. We now see why 
the assertion that the worth of the poetic utterance lies in its form 
is insufficient. It is really a question of contents and function, 
since all the devices conceived as form are expressly valuative. 
In science we declare the discovery of a new fact. about the 
world. The poet is not a discoverer, but an elaborator and an in- 
ventor. The statement that water is H,O is not valuational; it is 
simply a disclosure of a preéxisting composition and relationship 
independent of the declarer. A poet talks of water on the implicit 
premise that it is familiar and that it inspires feelings, i.e., that it 
has value. He will say that it is devastating, gentle, powerful, or 
shining, which means, for instance, that he likes it shining. He 
does not say what water is, but what it looks like to him, and this 
‘‘to him,’’ which might signify anybody, is inherent, essential, 
and valuational. Water is gentle or devastating only in the light 
of human valuations. Prior to them it was nothing of the sort, but 
it always was H,O. The poet is therefore the inventor of a new 
means of expressing a valuation; a simile, as we shall see later, is 
also an invention of expressive thought embodying a new valua- 
tional hue. 

We must differentiate between the unknown and the mysterious. 
Life, death, love are familiar and important but mysterious and as 
such the natural subject-matter of poetry. Their being familiar 
does not prevent them from being impervious in terms of rational 
purposiveness, practical aims, or scientific handling, which can not 
remove their fatefulness. Therefore science can not replace poetry 
in its natural function. As problems these things may be investi- 
gated, but as agents of fatality they remain nevertheless unfathom- 
able, become thereby the necessary incentives of feelings and 
valuations, and must therefore elicit the vital acts of expression. 
And what is true of life and death may be true of a pebble. The 
mysterious is the unknown known and it is the subject-matter of 
poetry, which proceeds from the familiar to the mysterioys in 
contradistinetion to science which goes from the unknown to knowl- 
edge. It is the very essence of the poetic technique to invest its 
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subject with the halo of mysteriousness. The universe in terms of 
valuation is mysterious. The world of poetry assumes, therefore, 
an animistic, spiritualized aspect of a great society of feeling 
beings. A mysterious penumbra sways the world whose sun laughs, 
whose creeks murmur, where thunder strikes with punishment, 
rain weeps, and trees pray. The technique is not realistic but in- 
tellectually regressive. 

We must make a distinction between two levels of thinking in 
an evolutionary sense, the expressive and the inquisitive. The 
poet works on the former, the scientist on the latter. The artist 
shows values as materially and as intensely as possible by means 
of his technique, while it is essential on the inquisitive level to 
discard the valuational components as distorters of facts. The 
artist’s relation to the world is therefore dramatic, while that of 
the scientists is supposed to be unemphatic (sine ira et studio). 
His emphasis should be concentrated on the activity of finding. 
The difference is also like that between an oracle and an orderly 
research activity. The latter, being realistic, issues in real power 
while the formulas of poetry would be powerful if there were in- 
cantations. Incantations, on the other hand, viewed realistically, 
are effective if addressed to suggestive living beings. Science tries 
to penetrate beyond common-sense perception by mental analysis 
or reasoning, while poetry takes the appearances at their face value 
and tries to show their meaning in terms of human interest. This 
is a different organizational proceeding. Professor Dewey ex- 
plained that science states meanings while art expresses them. 
This could be restated, since not the statement of meanings is the 
ultimate objective of science, but the discovery of facts. The 
artistic statement, however, is important as such in that it is 
unique as the novel embodiment of a value. Therefore it could 
be said that science discovers facts, while art exhibits their value. 
The statement that there are valuations would be one of fact, 
while the assertion that there are values would be one of value, 
not of fact. It is the mental level on which matters are handled 
that provides the real differentia between science and poetry, not 
the subject-matter. Napoleon, an individual, may become the sub- 
ject-matter of poetry and even of music, as well as of history or 
psychology, while on the other hand Dante or Lucretius are con- 
cerned not even with particulars, but mainly with universals, 
general ideas. They handle them, however, on the expressive level 
in so far as their poems are not prosaic doctrine. The expressive 
level is more primitive from the evolutionary and more immediate 
from the psychological point of view. The inquisitive and expres- 
sive activities may and do coéxist even in the same individual. 
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No increase of realistic knowledge is possible on the expressive 
level. Death and love are not better known today than in an- 
tiquity because poets dealt with them for thousands of years. But 
we do know better how successive generations or nations felt about 
these things, i.e., the valuational perspective has been elaborated 
and as a result the self-awareness of men as subjects of valuations 
has increased. Adequate expression of hitherto dark mental con- 
tents enlarges consciousness in the form of self-awareness. This 
is the realistic gain. 

Considering merely its results science achieves a higher degree 
of world-awareness. It improves perception by non-perceptual 
means. It applies correctives to the cursory contractions and the 
abbreviatory translations of reality given us by perception, as it 
were, in a lump and it develops them as it were, on a film. It cor- 
rects the errors of perspective, and often the data of one sense are 
expressed in a supplementory clarifying way in terms of another 
sense. The progress is mainly one in depth and intensity, i., 
vertical rather than horizontal in width and extension, although 
microcosmical and macrocosmical advances supplement each other. 
The scope of perception is thus enlarged, its natural range not 
transcended, since the language of perception is retained. Rota- 
tion of the earth is still a potentially perceivable movement and so 
would be theoretically molecular motion. A bacillus, a chemical 
element, even electricity, are potentially still palpable. Thus the 
body of this language is composed of perceptive terms. But any 
discovery means an increase of sentient powers or of consciousnous 
of things or of world-awareness, and since awareness is the core of 
our life, knowledge as such is an increase of the sphere of life. 
This is its worth. Correctness of prediction or invention of work- 
ing tools are only tests of the successful achievement, not its basic 
value in terms of life. Science therefore enlarges the ability to 
see the world while art improves the ability of feeling on a higher 
level of articulation. This has educational implications. 

How we value things depends largely on what we know about 
them; only on an animal stage is the valuing done instinctively. 
Even the common-sense level is altered by the general achievements 
of human thought which generate the mental atmosphere of an 
epoch. Therefore the poetical attitude and the inner structure of 
poems depend on the results of abstract thinking and the poetry of 
one epoch will differ from that of another one irrespective of theme 
or language. Nobody will mistake Shelley for an ancient, Ibsen for 
a medieval, or Horace for a Christian poet. It is as though a man 
would look upon the world from platforms of different height. 
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Everyone of these views has its validity, but the thinking strata are 
different. 

Types of grasp differ on the levels of expressivity and inquisi- 
tiveness. To understand a poem and to grasp facts is different. 
We may leave aside such elements of meaning or vehicles of in- 
telligibility as poetic sound, rhythm, or rhyme that have the clear 
valuational function to stress and enhance meanings. We shall 
then be left with the poem as a whole and with the style, i.e., the . 
proper language of poetry, as problems of intelligibility. When 
comparing a given scientific statement and a poetic one, we shall 
see that the latter always has a valuational underground, while the 
scientific one has none at all. ‘‘Thine eyes are like stars’’ is a 
poetic statement traditionally called a simile. It is the prototype 
of the main figures of speech, i.e., the forms of poetic thinking. 
‘‘Simile’’ suggests that the meaning is not literal, which lack of 
literalness ushers in the problem of the purpose and the ground 
of this procedure. It is superficial to negotiate it as a kind of 
verbal ornamentation or mere flourish, since that raises the question 
as to why it should be felt as ornamentation or as pleasant instead 
of an unpleasant deviation from simplicity, clarity, or literalness. 
The sentence ‘‘thine eyes are like stars’’ sounds like a definition, 
but it is not a definition of the eyes in a realistic sense. As such 
it would be senseless, but it is meaningful as a definition of the 
value of the eyes. The utterer of the sentence likes those eyes and 
the word ‘‘stars’’ defines the degree of liking and the specific angle 
of valuation. The liking could be rendered in prosaic discourse 
only approximately and unspecifically by the words ‘‘very much.”’ 
Since not the factual quality of the symbolized object ‘‘eyes,’’ but 
its value, is rendered by the implied value of the symbol-object 
“‘stars,’’ the latter’s epistemological function is to express a value, 
not a fact. The definition is not one of the realistic substance of 
the eyes or stars, but of their correlated worth or value-function for 
any individual in a state of elation. The similarity of value- 
functions creates similes or metaphors. The value thus envisioned 
is not signified by a new word which is non-existing, but by a 
symbol-object having the power of replacing a word, or, better, 
expressing a new valuational hue. Hence also the imagistic aspect 
of the poetical language. Since this is the regular procedure of 
poetry, we may say that poetry is the specific language of valuation 
as against science, which is the language of fact. 

The mental mechanism functions differently when it grasps a 
simile and when it grasps such facts as that 2+ 2—4, or that a 
lion is a cat. In the first instance we have 4 synthetic grasp of 
valuational affinity which is subjective, in the second one we have 
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an analytic grasp of factual uniformities preéxisting within, or 
ideated uniformities applicable to the real, all of which is objective. 
The first instance is based on subjective identity, the second one on 
objective aspects. It.is the valuational similarity of the mind of 
the maker and that of the audience that makes the simile compre- 
hensible to the audience. There is no valuational similarity be- 
tween the lion and the cat in the realistic context, nor is there any 
similarity between the lion and the scientist, or between him and 
the mathematical formula. How far mystic intuitions could be 
traced back to valuational identifications is another question. 

The problem of the intelligibility of a poetical work as a whole 
may be coped with on analogous lines. A drama like Hamlet is an 
impersonation of a valuational attitude of the creator. But what- 
ever it is, to understand a drama means simply to be able to relive 
its situations, i.e., the grasp is due to the psychic identity obtain- 
ing between us and the characters of the play. This means identity 
between the audience and the thing listened to. But we do not 
understand why a boat is seaworthy because we are boats, nor the 
law of inertia because we are bodies, nor the definition of a circle 
because we are circles. 

Some general remarks are pertinent: (1) On the expressive level 
things are not defined by their objective functions but by their 
values, and are understood valuationally, which is a grasp su 
generis. (2) The valuational aspect endows the structure with a 
glass of beauty because it originates a psychological explanation of 
the world, pleasant to human beings. (3) No disclosure of what 
things are, but how we feel about them, is intended. Facts are 
incorporated in the poetic tissue because, if values are to be shown, 
facts must be mentioned or implied. (4) To say that a structure 
is composed of expressive statements is equivalent to saying that it 
is composed of statements of value rather than of fact. The in- 
sight that eyes are stars is not a disclosure of a fact, but the inven- 
tion of a new expression of a value-aspect. (5) The poetic 
statement is intelligible as a result of the kindred value-function 
of its terms intuited by everybody in a certain civilizational en- 
vironment. This is also the ground of its general esthetic validity. 
The principle of explanation of the procedure provides us with the 
principle of its intelligibility. (6) In the process of evolution 
valuational situation becomes so complex that words like de- 
spondency or love become inadequate. This is being remedied by 
the creation of symbolic or paradigmatic situations expressive of 
new valuational angles. Thus King Lear on the heath, Hamlet on 
Ophelia’s grave, Lady Macbeth washing her hands, Prometheus 
chained to the Rock, Jacob fighting the Angel at Bethel, Job 
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pondering Universal Justice, become crystallizations of valuational 
ideas exhibiting new meanings like new words. 

Symbols are similes and have emotional and valuational con- 
notations. The latter explain the fact why the Cross has become 
the symbol of Christendom, why doves, eagles, foxes mean mild- 
ness, courage, guile, respectively. Our feelings about these ob- 
jects created these symbols. As against this a sign, whether 
mathematical, linguistic, or visual is purely abstract or cognitive 
and has neither material similarity with the thing it represents 
nor are there today any emotional links between them. The + 
sign does not resemble addition nor is the green traffic light emo- 
tionally or materially comparable to the imperative ‘‘stop.’’ The 
sign is neither a picture nor a value-graph, although it may have 
developed from such elements, but simply an ideograph. 

Classifications are based on comparisons, but comparisons de- 
void of valuational elements are not terms of valuational discourse 
or poetry. The differentia between the realistic and poetic com- 
parison or simile is made up of such elements and thus we get a 
clue to what is poetic in a work and why. Thus the old Roman 
allegory comparing human society to an organism may be devoid 
of emotional elements and based on discoverable similarities of 
realistic function. However, the allegory of the Psalmist com- 
paring the people of Israel to a vine (Psalm 80, 8) is certainly 
poetical, having been suggested by the emotional valuations of the 
vine and the people of Israel. 

Another test is possible proving that the valuational thought 
expressed in a poetic figure like the simile is not purely cognitive 
in character: it may be transcribed into emotive action. The 
action-equivalent of the statement ‘‘thine eyes are stars’’ would be 
an embrace, of course on an intellectual level. Thus the simile 
means here an act of love, but it might express another affection. 
A realistic statement such as ‘‘lions are cats’’ or ‘‘water is H,O’’ 
or ‘‘three angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones’’ can not 
be transcribed into emotive action. 

In Keats’ ode: 


Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness, 
Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun; 





the main words ‘‘close bosom-friend,’’ ‘‘mellow,’’ are terms of an 
inherent valuation. It is a ery of rapture, an exclamation on an 
intellectual level. What Shelley expresses in the stanzas: 


Life like a dome of many-colored glass, 
Stains the white radiance of Eternity, 
Until Death tramples it to fragments—[Adonais, LIT] 
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is not factual knowledge about life, death, and eternity, but his 
valuations of these things. The affective underground, the action- 
equivalent, is, as it were, a sigh, a feeling of sadness due to his 
valuational ideas about life, death, and eternity. We may con- 
clude on the strength of these instances that as used in the poetic 
context the realistic content of the word-sign is valuationally 
transcended. 

The interpretation of a poem must be made on the level of 
inquisitiveness, i.e., realistically ; it can not therefore be adequate, 
since the poem is uttered on the expressive level. If the idea em- 
bodied in expressive terms were intellectualized, the result would 
be a treatise, not a poem. But with these reservations it is easy 
to interpret the hieratic solemnity in Keats’ stanzas to the autumn. 
It is as though a priest would celebrate a great deity in the Temple 
of Nature. Autumn is thoroughly animized and deified, certainly 
described on a valuational plane. The latter is clearly evidenced in 
the words quoted from Shelley. The whole array of images is 
nothing else than a means to ‘‘show’’ the value of his eternal sub- 
jects. The factual elements contained in his stanzas are only 
materials in the sense of remembrances that went into a dream. 
It is a whole system of similes. The word ‘‘stains”’’ is significant 
since it carries the implication that life is impure, which is a valua- 
tion, not a fact. Eternity is pure in contra-distinction, therefore 
its white radiance. But his feelings towards life are complex, there- 
fore the ‘‘many-colored glass’’ which expresses the admiration of 
life’s richness. A similar line of feeling is indicated by the word 
‘‘dome.’’ This means that life is lofty; it may be grounded on 
what we feel about churches, cupolas, the vaulted horizon. Thus 
life is not viewed systematically as something negative, and the 
positive valuation is further confirmed by ‘‘death tramples it into 
fragments,’’ which expresses regret that life is thus trampled. The 
white radiance of Eternity shows, on the other hand, in its com- 
plexity that what is admired is probably not the objective eternity 
but, perhaps, a kind of life, namely, the ideal of life, what man 
would like life to be—an endless living in clarity. 

The question mark is the psychic monogram implied beneath 
the scientific statement while the point of exclamation looms behind 
the poetic one. The former will therefore be an answer to the 
implicit question, what things are. Conceptual knowledge in its 
explanatory aspect is therefore most of the time expressed in 
copulative sentences stating classifications, definitions, relations of 
inclusion and exclusion. The mathematical sentence has a similar 
structure carrying the sign of equality or equivalence as copula. 
We are obviously looking in all these instances after equivalences 
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or equalities, trying to reduce things or relations between them to 
some uniformities and to standardize them. Having achieved 
this, we say that we understand these things or relations. 

Science is fain to conceive the world as a panorama of prefera- 
bly static patterns to which mentally prefabricated stencils are 
applied to show the discoverable uniformities. The patterns are 
then decomposed into their simple elements as units of uniformity. 
This is the method of relational ordering. It is not the method of 
poetry—and to understand a tragedy is not equivalent to the under- 
standing of motion. The latter is understood when it is broken up 
into the ideational components of space, time, and velocity. Then 
a principle may be sought comprehending all kinds of motion as 
variations of one pattern. The elements into which motion was 
analyzed are organized by means of the mathematical formula 
whenever the elements of magnitude inherent in such a relation 
are exhibited. Thus precision is injected into the scheme. In all 
this, uniformities are sought in complex (apparently connected or 
unconnected) appearances. This is what we mean by understand- 
ing facts. It is the analysis of the latter into their supposed con- 
stituents and the measuring of these elements or of the relations 
obtaining between them or both. Basically the understanding of 
gravitation as type of intelligibility is akin to that which makes 
us grasp why a particular key fits a given lock or why we must 
speed up our pace to avoid collision or how many steps will cover 
a given distance at a given time. 

The poet does nothing of the sort. The copulative sentence, so 
important in scientific discourse, is very infrequent in poetry. We 
may survey lengthy poems like the Odyssey or Paradise Lost or 
any poem, for that matter, to ascertain it. The mathematical and 
poetic sentences are two opposites. The poet does not explain the 
complex by the simple, the compound by its components. He 
builds no system based on uniform units. He does not break the 
world into uniform relational patterns. He does not analyze in that 
way. He does not dissect to understand and he does not measure. 
His world is organized by means of valuationally significant events 
as terms of a motivated succession and metaphorically by means of 
valuational associations, i.e., relationally, but in terms of valua- 
tional and emotive relations. This is certainly not a geometrical 
method. It is the method of the valuational agent weighing the 
things in terms of his life interests. It is specifically in its causal 
aspect of genetic derivation that a technically poetic explanation is 
not made by a factual analysis. It proceeds instead by means of 
motivation when dealing with humans as well as animals, plants, 
natural objects, elementary events. The principle of motivation is 
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basic in poetry. Motivation thus applied is the most primitive 
form of causation, a form adopted in mythology as well as in 
still more primitive animistic structures. The so-called stylistic 
fabric of the poem is constructed precisely by this method in its 
metaphorical aspect. When I convert the hair into the wings of a 
raven, the stars into the eyes of the skies, the rain into tears, 
branches into stretched-out arms and so on, I am creating psychic 
agents operating on the level of motivation. It is the core of the 
valuational method of thought on the expressive level to transform 
the world into a comity of beings ruled by psychological laws. 
This is beauty. The essence of the method consists in the endow- 
ment of things with life-meanings that transcend purely mechanical 
relationships. Motivations are projected that are factually not 
warranted, but valuationally constituted by the force of life- 
impulses, life-interests, or life-experiences. This is done because 
these things are important. As a result the world becomes a com- 
prehensive psychic system, a motivational structure within which 
almost everything becomes meaningful or important in a vital, 
human sense. Water analyzed into H,O is devoid of such import. 
But if it be looked upon in terms of a poetic epithet (powerful, 
etc.), then some goodness or malevolence of a living agent is implied 
transcending the mere observation of changes and suggesting valua- 
tions. It is the valuations that generate those agents operating on 
the motivational plane. Valuational interpretation is always 
psychological and motivational in character, as opposed to the 
realistic scientific observation. 

The valuational procedure in poetry could thus be termed a 
sort of primitive pantheism or panpsychism implicit in poetic 
method without being a doctrine. Doctrinal pantheism would be 
prosaic. Primitive man deals with the tools whereby he makes a 
living on the realistic level, but with things distant and mysterious 
on the expressive one. He will then adopt, as does the poet, the 
psychological method of motivation as a system of explanation. 
Science tries to eliminate the mystery and to extend the realistic 
method to these mysterious things. It then turns the mysterious 
into the problematical, a domesticated and comparatively innocuous 
form of unknownness. 

Accordingly, we see that poetry was originally concerned like 
religion with distant and divine things. When it incorporates the 
lowly into its framework, it does not descend from its pedestal, but 
discovers as it were the divine spark in the lowly; it elevates it 
to the sphere of the divine, since it retains its method and achieves 
thus a divinization of reality. This is deemed beautiful, since it 
exhibits the meaningful of the world. A physico-mathematical pat- 
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tern lacks such life-significance, but it is possible to inject meaning 
into it when conceiving it as something harmonious, orderly, reason- 
able. But then again it is hypostatized as the emanation of 
Thought. 

The ultimate result of the poetic creation will then be a valua- 
tional synthesis while science issues in fact-analysis. In the process 
of living the valuational approach is the ultimate one, since he who 
lives must act, i.e., choose or reject. There is no escape from this 
attitude. Even he who adopts the standpoint of studied indiffer- 
ence, or stoicism, is self-deluded, since the stoicism comprises the 
valuation that originates the indifference. Valuation of the uni- 
verse in moral terms is possible only sub specie personae. Valua- 
tion of things lifeless as good or bad makes no sense. If condemned 
as lifeless or unfeeling, the Universe is still conceived as a person, 
namely, an unfeeling one. He who considers the universe as good 
or bad, acts as though he passed judgment on a person even if he 
consciously denies its being a person. 


Max Reser 
New York City 





COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 


MR. BURNHAM ON THE ‘‘£LITE’’ 


N his recent review of Mr. James Burnham’s The Machiavellians,1 

Professor Prezzolini makes no mention of a notion which plays an 
important part in the argument of Mr. Burnham’s book and which 
has turned up frequently in discussions of popular government. 
One of the cardinal principles of Mr. Burnham’s ‘‘Machiavellism”’ - 
is stated by him as follows: “For an understanding of the social 
process, the most significant “social division to be recognized is 
that between the ruling class and the ruled, between the élite and 
the non-élite. (Contrary views either deny that such a division 
exists, or consider that it is unimportant, or believe that it is sched- 
uled to disappear.)’’? Before one could undertake, however, 
either to adopt this distinction as a useful tool of political analysis 
or to defend any of the contrary views, it would be necessary, of 
course, to discover exactly what the distinction is, and what the 
“‘Machiavellians’’ mean by the term ‘“‘élite’’ and the apparently 
cognate terms ‘‘ruler-type’’ (in Mr. Burnham’s interpretation of 
Machiavelli), ‘‘ruling class’? (Mosca), and ‘‘leaders’’ oo 


1In this JouRNAL, Vol. XL (1943), pp. 356-361. 
2 The Machiavellians (N. Y., 1943), p. 224. 
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In the following discussion I concentrate primarily upon Pareto, 
because it is his version of the distinction to which Mr. Burnham 
accords most attention, and because Pareto has done as much as 
anyone to spread the notion of the ‘‘élite’’ and the supposed con- 
sequences of asserting that every society possesses such an élite. 
I wish to ask what the distinction means, what its significance is, 
and to what extent its formulation entails what Mr. Burnham sup- 
poses it to entail. And I considér any remarks under these head- 
ings particularly appropriate to Mr. Burnham’s professed ap- 
proach to politics, since I assume that it is part of a ‘‘scientific’’ 
study of politics (and I accept common ground with Mr. Burn- 
ham in this aim) to employ terms in a clear and unequivocal fash- 
ion, and to reason according to the rules of formal logic. 

Mr. Burnham follows Pareto.jn opening his exposition of the 
latter’s ‘‘theory’’ of the élite (in Chapter 4 of Part VI) with the 





No one will challenge this harmlessly general remark. Though 
there are, I think, grounds for questioning the extent to which 
| Pareto seems to think men unequal in certain particular aptitudes, 
‘this is beside the point here. Next, Mr. Burnham gives, in Pareto’s 
| words, Pareto’s definition of ‘‘élite.’’ Asis customary with Pareto, 
we are given a definition which is pretentious in its illusory air 
of mathematical precision, and, as is equally customary with him, 
the definition is from there on utterly ignored. In this case Pareto 
asks us to(conceive of a scale by which we assign an index of at- 
tainment to men of all fields—law, business, chess, pickpocketing, 
poetry, etc—ranging from 0 to 10.*) This rating, Pareto ex- 
plains, has to do not with potentiality, but with actual attain- 
ment: the burglar who is caught will get 0, the one who always 
succeeds will get 10.4 ‘‘So let us,’’ continues Pareto, ‘‘make a 








activity, and to that class give the name of élite.’ 5 

An important question immediately arises, which seems to have 
occurred neither to Pareto nor to Mr. Burnham. Is the list of fields 
of activity with respect to which men are to be rated for attain- 
ment to include all types of activity involving some sort of skill? 
Pareto quite clearly says yes, for he prescribes that the list be set 
up without regard either to ethics or to social utility.6 The effi- 
cient second-story man is to be rated as high in his line as the 

8 The Mind and Society, trans. A. Bongiorno and A. Livingston (N. Y., 
1935), § 2027. References are to the numbered sections. 

4 Ibid., § 2028. 


5 Ibid., § 2031. 
6 Ibid., § 2029. 
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efficient trader is in his; pushpin, it is implied, is as relevant as “ 
poetry. But if this is so, then we shall have to number among 
our branches of activity such activities as flagpole-sitting, machin- 
ing, blowing smoke-rings, diving, housekeeping, accounting, 
bowling, ditch-digging, hog-calling, card-playing. (And the élite 
will consist, say, of all those who rate 9 or over in any of these 
fields of endeavor. )(In short, the élite will consist of most members 


of a given society, for nearly everyone has something he can do joey 


very well, if we pay no attention to utility or morality in limiting 
the things we are going to count. | 

These considerations are somewhat obvious, to be sure, but it 
will never do in discussing Pareto to omit any of the obvious con- 
siderations, for they are precisely what he persistently ignores. 
Now, if there is anything which the ‘‘Machiavellians’’ seem to be 
quite certain, and indeed repetitious, about, in connection with the 
élite, (it is that in any society the élite consists of a small minor- 
ity. It is perfectly fair, then, to demand of them a definition of 
the term which will tell us in what way the members of this small 
minority are to be distinguished from the remainder) And the 
point here is that, according to the plain intention of Pareto’s elab- 
orate definition, the élite consists of nearly everyone in a given 
society. Nor do Pareto or Mr. Burnham anywhere suggest that we : 
should class as élite only those who have a certain total of points ~ 
from all the fields of their proficiency. 

Now, having understood Pareto’s definition of ‘‘élite’’ as clearly 
as possible, we should naturally expect that in the ensuing discus- 
sion the élite (whatever else it may be) will by definition consist 
of men who are proficient in some field. (We are then somewhat | 
baffled when we find Pareto (and Mr. Burnham) talking about 
those members of the élite who are not proficient in any special | 
field. \ Pareto introduces the term ‘‘circulation of élites,’’ and | 
speaks of persons as moving from one group to another. By his 
definition such a movement, say from non-élite to élite, should 
consist in the raising of an index-number through some attainment. 
If a man executes a continuous roll on a snare-drum for eleven 
hours and nineteen minutes tomorrow, he will then automatically 
enter the élite. But when Pareto writes that in entering the élite 
a man ‘‘generally brings with him certain inclinations, sentiments, 
attitudes, that he has acquired in the group from which he comes, 
and that circumstance cannot be ignored,’’” he speaks as though 
the man were deserting one fraternity for another. In other 
words, somewhere along the line here Pareto is beginning to intro- 

| duce as an unacknowledged part of his meaning of ‘‘élite’’ a sense 
7 Ibid., § 2041. 








| 
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of aristocratic class-solidarity. And this alone makes sense of his 
remarks about ‘‘recruiting in the élite’’* and about the difficulty 
of access to the élite.° Now, Pareto has not proved that the élite 
as he defines it feels any such class-solidarity or acts as a group, 
nor has he proved that aristocracies usually consist chiefly of, and 
have exclusive possession of, the proficient people in society. But 
he tries to skirt the necessity for either of these proofs by defining 
‘*élite’’ as he does and then shifting its application without indi- 
cation or justification. 

And I am afraid that Mr. Burnham has been equally uncritical 
in his acceptance of Pareto’s argument. For, in discussing the 
‘‘aristocratic principle’’ of the obstacles to ‘‘free circulation,’’ he 
remarks that ‘‘the children of members of the élite are helped to a 
position in the élite regardless of their own capacities and at the 
sacrifice of individuals of greater capacity appearing among the 
non-élite.’’?° Because, as I have said, no unambiguous measure 
of ‘‘capacity’’ (in some all-round sense, I suppose) has been given, 

_we can not convict Mr. Burnham of outright self-contradiction. 
But if we recall the plain intention of the definition originally ac- 
cepted from Pareto, it surely is odd when he speaks of some per- 
sons in the non-élite having greater capacity than some persons 
in the élite, who would seem by definition to have the greater ca- 
pacity. And if the élite is what it is first defined to be, it is not 
‘(whatever else it is) the kind of group into which people can be 
placed by reason of their having been born to members of the 
“élite. When Mr. Burnham goes on to speak of the percentage of 
‘‘weak and inferior persons’’ within the élite increasing, and of the 
accumulation of ‘‘superior persons’’ among the non-élite,’! we can 
only infer that somewhere along the way a thread of discourse has 
been lost for us, and we are talking about something else. 

What this something else is, however, is not wholly clear. If 
we follow Mr. Burnham’s auxiliary terminology, the élite appears 
to have metamorphized into the class of persons who are ‘‘high in 
the social scale,’’ for he speaks of ‘‘class circulation’’ as ‘‘circu- 
lation of individuals up and down the social scale.’’ +2 Nothing 
was said in the definition about ‘‘social scale,’’ and this swift alter- 
ation in the meaning of ‘‘élite’’ has therefore the effect of wean- 


-- ing the uncritical reader from too careful an examination of the 


meaning of this term, for it is introduced without warning as 


8 Quoted from Kolabinska in ibid., § 2044, n. 1. 
9 Ibid., § 2046. 

10 Burnham, p. 209. 

11 Compare Pareto, § 2054 and § 2057. 

12 Burnham, p. 208. 
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though it were merely another way of saying what the definition 
had said. But the sentence ‘‘z is high in the social scale’’ can not 
be identical in meaning with the sentence ‘‘z has a high index 
number in some field of activity’’; it doesn’t have that meaning 
in common speech, and it can not have that meaning for Mr. Burn- 
ham without making self-contradictory his remarks about the élite 
containing, at certain times, a number of ‘‘inferior’’ persons (if 
that undefined word means what I take it to mean). 

Of course, it would be something else to show that normally 
membership in the élite is correlated with the possession of a high 
index number in some field of activity. But no attempt is made 
by either Pareto or Mr. Burnham to prove such a correlation. Yet 
the notion that such a correlation normally holds is nevertheless 
suggested by the shift in the definition of ‘‘élite,’’ and this notion 
seems to be important for Mr. Burnham’s theory. For when Mr. 
Burnham gets around in his last chapter to the question of whether 
the ‘‘masses’’ can act ‘‘scientifically,’’ one of the suppressed prem- 
ises of his denial that they can seems to me to be this notion that 
the non-élite are less intelligent, more credulous of myths and 
slogans, and less ‘‘clever’’ and capable than the élite usually are. 
This might be true, but Mr. Burnham can not ask us to assume it 
without argument. And he does ask this, though he avoids the 
appearance of asking this by using the term ‘‘élite’’ ambiguously, 
so that in some connections it means ‘‘high society’’ and in others 
‘‘the intelligent and capable people.’’ 

The final series of confusions appears when the term ‘‘élite’’ is 
used (as it is most often by Mr. Burnham) as an abbreviation for 
the term ‘‘governing élite.’’/ Pareto introduces this term by di- 
viding the élite into two classes, ‘‘a governing élite, comprising 
individuals who directly or indirectly play some considerable part 
in government” and “a non-governing élite, comprising._the 
rest”? 18 Mr. Burnham’s version of this runs as follows: ‘‘ Within 
the élite we may further distinguish a ‘governing élite’ from a 
‘non-governing élite.’ The élite within many branches of human 
activity—chess-playing, for example, from the list quoted—does 
not exert any appreciable influence on political affairs and social 
structure.’’ 1+ This is all we are given, and there is not a word in 
either version to help us with the obvious question: how ‘‘con- 
siderable’? a part must a person ‘‘directly or indirectly’’ play in 
government to be a member of the governing élite—how ‘‘appreci- 
able’’ must be his ‘‘influence on political affairs’’? \ Pareto does 


18 Pareto, § 2032. 
14 Burham, p. 207. 
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give some examples of members of the governing élite: +5 ‘‘min- 
isters, Senators, Deputies, chief justices, generals, colonels, and so 
on’’—but no definition, no criterion for determining whether to 
add to this list such people as a major, a city court judge, a clerk 
in the OWI, an alderman, the secretary of a union local, the chair- 
man of a local committee of the League of Women Voters, a village 
postmaster, a lobbyist. (In short, the ‘‘Machiavellians’’ do not at- _ 
tempt to define their key term ‘‘governing élite’’ with anything | 
approaching exactness.) | 

The method of definition by dichotomy (combined with the fact 
that no reference is made by Pareto or Mr. Burnham to a ‘‘gov- 
erning non-élite’’) does, however, clearly entail that the governing 
élite is always part of the élite. But this is not helpful. For it 
can not mean that all members of the governing body in every so- 
ciety are proficient in the craft of government—for this is denied 
by Mr. Burnham in his account of revolutions. And if it means 
that in every society all members of the governing body are ‘‘high 
in the social scale,’’ this would seem to be false in any ordinary 
sense of the words (and, in any case, no argument is offered on its 
behalf). In what way, then, does the ‘‘Machiavellian’’ term 
‘‘governing élite’’ (the introduction of which is supposed to be so 
clarificatory) differ in meaning from the non-Machiavellian terms 
‘‘governing body,’’ ‘‘governing group,’’ and ‘‘government’’? In 
what way does Mosca’s term ‘‘ruling class’’ differ in meaning from 
the term ‘‘rulers’’?? When Mr. Burnham says that ‘‘the existence 
of a minority ruling class is, it must be stressed, a universal fea- 
_ ture of all organized societies of which we have any record,’’ ** does 
, he mean any more than that in every society which has a govern- 
ment (i.e., is ‘‘organized’’), only a minority of the members of 
, the society are directly in the government? Is Michels’ famed 
‘Tron Law of Oligarchy’’ merely another way of expressing the 
same truism? 

The truth is, I think, that the sentence last quoted from Mr. 
Burnham, and the numerous equivalent sentences in his book, mean 
two things which he never clearly distinguishes. They are, in one 
sense, equivalent to the statement (A) that in every governed s0- 
ciety the persons directly participating in the administration of 
government at any given time constitute a minority of the mem- 
bers of the society. And they are, in another sense, equivalent to 
the statement (B) that in every governed society only a small 
number of persons belonging to a tightly-knit group of families 
with a sense of class-solidarity can have any ‘‘appreciable’’ influ- 


15 Pareto, § 2035. 
16 Burnham, p. 88. 
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ence on the policies and acts of the government. Statement A is 
obviously true, and indeed verges upon tautology. While Mr. 
Burnham wishes us to believe Statement B, it will be obvious to 
anyone who has read his book that no evidence is offered to verify 
it. The function of the ambiguous terms ‘‘élite’’ and ‘‘ruling 
class’? in Mr. Burnham’s argument is to make possible a syste- 
matic equivocation by which Statement A will be taken as warrant 
for the truth of Statement B. Whatever may be the other contri- 
butions of the ‘‘Machiavellians’’ to the scientific study of political 
processes, their argument against the possibility of popular gov- 
ernment, as presented by Mr. Burnham, derives most of what 
plausibility it possesses from their highly unscientific use of the 
term ‘‘élite.’’ 


Monroe C. BEARDSLEY 
Yate UNIVERSITY 





BOOK REVIEW 


Force and Freedom. Reflections on History. Jacos BURCKHARDT. 


Edited by James Hastings Nichols. New York: Pantheon Books, 
Ine. 1948. 382 pp. $3.50. 


It is a real pleasure to announce the translation of a great work 
of a wise man. Burckhardt (1818-1897) was so great in his mod- 
esty and in his critical judgment on modern publicity that he never 
eared for the publication of his lectures on history in general, on 
the history of the Greek culture, and on the history of art. He pub- 
lished only four volumes out of the fourteen of the complete Ger- 
man edition: the Cicerone, A guide to the enjoyment of the works 
of art of Italy, The Age of Constantine the Great, and The Culture 
of the Renaissance in Italy. Only through these works Burckhardt 
was hitherto known in English-speaking countries. His most pop- 
ular works were the Cicerone and the Renaissance. Consequently 
English and American historians labelled him an esthete. They 
did not realize that his worship of beauty and his early escape to 
Italia Diis sacra were in themselves a deliberate flight from his po- 
litical despair caused by the revolutionary movements of 1830- 
1848 and by the democratic wave of the future of the nineteenth 
century in general. He had much deeper insights into the real 
conditions of societies and states than many a political historian 
and sociologist without a philosophy of life in the background of 
their specialized interests. Though he was a great scholar and 
educator, he did not believe in modern research-work and mass- 
education. He restricted himself for almost half a century to 
teaching at the University of Basel. His civic patriotism and in- 
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tegrity prevented him from accepting the call to the first chair of 
history in Germany after the death of his teacher Ranke. It is a 
great comfort that a course of lectures, delivered only twice in a 
small city during the years 1868 to 1871 could outlive and outwit 
whole libraries of timely book production without losing its colorful 
originality, spiritual strength, and inspiring freshness. How many 
lectures of our busybody scholars could stand the test of seventy- 
five years, and then find a translator? And who could find today 
an educated public of students, lawyers, physicians, business men, 
and clergymen prepared to follow him on the level of Burckhardt’s 
reflections? 

Burckhardt’s course was originally entitled ‘‘Introduction to 
the Study of History,’’ but the theme was rather a study of ‘‘The 
Historical,’’ i.e., of the typical main phenomena which recur time 
and again in history. ‘‘Force and Freedom’’ is an addition of the 
editor which does not seem very appropriate, for Burckhardt knew 
too well that true freedom may grow under the pressure of tyranny 
and decay under the ease of a liberal business-democracy. The 
lectures were published posthumously in 1905 under the title Re- 
flections on History. They contain the quintessence of Burck- 
hardt’s historico-political wisdom, dealing with the reciprocal ac- 
tion of the three great powers: State, Religion and Culture; the 
Crises, the Greatness, the Fortune and Misfortune in history. 

Mr. Nichols, who is thoroughly familiar with Burckhardt’s 
world and work, gives in his excellent introduction a sympathetic 
account of Burckhardt as a man and a prophet and of what his- 
tory meant to him. It is a book which ranks among the classics of 
historico-political writing, comparable to Edmund Burke, Alexis 
de Tocqueville, and Fustel de Coulanges. A more elaborate com- 
parison with the ‘‘Victorian Critics of Democracy’’ .(Carlyle, 
Ruskin, Arnold, Maine) would have been helpful to the American 
reader who may find it hard to swallow Burkhardt’s remarks about 
the Americans as ‘‘ungeschichtliche Bildungsmenschen.’’ On the 
other hand one might say that Burkhardt appeals only now as a 
contemporary. In 1846 and 1871 he understood 1914 and 1939 
better than most of us did in these years. All his amazing prophe- 
cies of military totalitarianism are not a mere guess but an exact 
deduction from his diagnosis of European history since the French 
Revolution. Hence it is possible for the first time to understand 
Burckhardt’s vision and comprehension in their full depth and 
significance and to appreciate what he called his ‘‘malism,’’ i.e., 
a full look at the worst. He was a man without illusions, but not 
without a moral and spiritual standard in the face of great changes. 
He was already living ‘‘in a stat of siege’’ like a cultured refugee 
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for whom Europe might cease to have room any day. He knew 
that in order to attain relatively modest results history requires 
vast preparations and a quite disproportionate clamor. ‘‘It is the 
same thing in the life of the individual. In a climax of dramatic 
excitement decisions are taken which are to work wonders, and the 
result is an ordinary, but inevitable fate’’ (p. 271). 

Renouncing the religious (Augustine) as well as speculative 
(Hegel) interpretation of history Burckhardt saw in history no 
more and no less than the destiny of man: suffering, striving, and 
doing—in war and in peace. ‘‘The wretchedness of earthly things 
lies equally upon them both.’’ It is always the same man whom 
Burckhardt questioned, as the one point accessible to us, man ‘‘as 
he is, and was and ever shall be.’’ A strange kind of historian 
who asserts that neither the soul nor the brains of man have de- 
veloped in historical times, for his faculties were in any case com- 
plete long before then. ‘‘If even in bygone times men gave their 
lives for each other, we have not progressed since.’’ Hence the 
final aim of Burckhardt’s reflections: ‘‘to make us not shrewder 
(for next time) but wiser (forever).’’ 

The determination with which Burckhardt disposes at the very 
beginning of his lectures of the religious and semi-religious interpre- 
tation of history from Augustine to Hegel by the abrupt statement : 
‘‘uns geht sie hier nichts an’’ (strangely enough this sentence is 
omitted in the translation) does not mean that Burckhardt was a 
naturalist and had no philosophy of history at all. But his ulti- 
mate belief in the eternal value of ‘‘culture’’ and of its ‘‘continu- 
ity’’ (pp. 75£ and 368) is rather a problem than a solution. The 
thread on which Burckhardt’s ‘‘theistic logic’’ and ‘‘teleological 
interpretation,’’ as Mr. Nichols calls them, hangs is very thin. 
To clarify this questionable but essential point in Burckhardt’s 
view of history one must discuss his attitude towards religion and 
Christianity in particular (pp. 249ff) with less consideration and 
cautiousness than Burckhardt did himself. The keenest of ob- 
servers and thinkers was very reluctant in expressing his ultimate 
convictions. Only in his letters to friends the man and prophet 
appear without reserve. I hope that the efforts of Mr. Nichols and 
his publisher will be rewarded by the request for further trans- 


lations.2 " 
Karu LOwItH 
THE HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION 


1 Some criticism might be pointed out as to Mr. Nichol’s translation. It 
is perhaps impossible to reproduce Burckhardt’s ironic expressions and his 
deceptively simple and elegant informality of style adequately in English, but. 
numerous omissions (e.g., on pp. 81, 93, 115, 142, 215, 217, 228, 275, 297, 308, 
309, 318, 328, and 356), grammatical mistakes and incorrect translations 
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An Introduction to Modern Philosophy. In Six Philosophical 
Problems. AtBuREY CasTELL. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1943. x-+ 562 pp. $3.50. 


This volume stands midway between those books which we 
classify as sources and those described as literature or commen- 
taries. With a judicious wielding of scissors and paste pot and a 
disarming simplicity of discussion, Professor Castell has selected 
significant passages from some twenty modern philosophers whose 
methods and conclusions he groups about six major problems. 
Thus the book presents to the beginner in philosophy several ways 
of approaching a theological, a metaphysical, an epistemological, an 





should be revised, e.g., on p. 29, das ruhige Gestalten—quiet form; on p. 80 
‘*weltgeschichtliche Ideen’’ (an Hegelian term)—historical principles; on p. 
86 ungeschichtliche Bildungsmenschen—peoples of unhistorical cultures (a trans- 
lation which misses entirely the point); on p. 111 Burckhardt distinguishes 
sheer force (Gewalt) and lawful power (Macht) by which force is transformed 
into real strength. Nichols translates Gewalt alternatively by force and 
power; on p. 111 das Vorhandene—an existing people; on p. 147 Medio- 
Kritaten—nonentities; on p. 148 das Mass—the standard (instead of that 
standard) ; on p. 149 the last sentence of the second paragraph is a complete 
distortion of Burckhardt’s text; on p. 182 a whole sentence is changed arbi- 
trarily in the second paragraph; on p. 213 Raisonnement (also ‘‘ Reflexion’’) 
—thought; on p. 214 Kapazitdten—good minds; ep. on p. 345 Ezxtrapersonen 
—great men and on p. 215 Die Herrn—Man of parts. The translation misses 
the critical irony in Burckhardt’s use of these words; on p. 217 Das sich 
Begniigen mit massigem Landbau—the voluntary moderation of agriculture; 
on p. 217 Keine Trennung—no distinction (instead of separation); on p. 217 
anstandshalber—for the sake of form (instead of ‘‘for the sake of respecta- 
bility or decency’’) ; on p. 226 Von unten herauf (i.e., by the lower class)—no 
class of society; on p. 226 Reflexion (a term which is always related to Burck- 
hardt’s definition of culture)—political thought; on p. 227 ihr ganzes sublimes 
Programm—the completely theoretical political programmes; on p. 227 
Bandigung des Individuums unter das Allgemeine—control of the individual 
and the community; on p. 227 Der Staat soll—the state is; on p. 227 Erwerb- 
sinn—Money-making (cp. p. 300); on p. 251 Vollends aber steht das Urchris- 
tentum selbst zwm geschirftesten Christentum unserer Tage—Primitive Chris- 
tianity itself (instead of even); on p. 297 Askese—self-denial; on p. 298 des 
Lokalen—of local patriotism; on p. 303 Unsern Ausgangspunkt nehmen wit 
—our starting point might be (whereby the ironic and sober finality of Burck- 
hardt’s introductory statement is lost); on p. 308 Absithten—opinions; on 
p. 308 Kunde—heritage (whole last paragraph is incorredtly translated) ; on 
p. 316 das allgemeine Menschliche—humanity; on p. +318 Ausgezeichnet 
geborene Menschen—very finely constituted men (instead of well-bred) ; on p. 
332 Garantielosigkeit in Person—self-will incorporate; on p. 345 unsere Ahnung 
—our prophetic souls; on p. 349 in unserm eigenen Leben—in our private lives; 
on p. 351 Betrieb der Geschichte—historical methods; on p. 354 Allerweltskultur 
—general culture; on p. 358 Selbstsucht—self-seeking (instead of selfishness. 
This one time Mr. Nichols translated too literally). 
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ethical, a political, and an historical problem. The care and ex- 
perience apparent in this book, as well as its author’s ability to 
present with little pain and much charm the perennial issues which 
every man must face, commend it for widespread individual and 
class-room use. 

The problems considered form an interesting sequence and an 
equally interesting variety of approach. One may well ask, Why 
begin with theology? ‘‘There are few methods better suited to 
introduce a student to philosophy,’’ answers Castell, ‘‘than to 
spend a little time with theology. The reason is that in most ages 
men have sought to answer philosophical questions in terms of 
theological beliefs. ... The idea of God has functioned as an 
ultimate principle of explanation and an ultimate principle of 
criticism.’’ For this problem a paraphrase of the Thomistic posi- 
tion is given, followed by selections from and comments upon 
Pascal, Hume, J. S. Mill, and James. The next issue, a meta- 
physical problem, asks, ‘‘What is the nature of that ultimate 
reality of which the everyday world is but the appearance?’’ 
Here are collected some words from Descartes, Hobbes, Berkeley, 
Schopenhauer, and James—again, with readable introductory in- 
formation about the men and their positions and frequent running 
comments upon paragraphs and pages lifted from their works. 
The third topic deals with an epistemological problem: ‘‘Can we 
make an inquiry into the nature of knowledge? From the findings 
of such an inquiry can we say anything about the scope or reach 
of human knowledge?’’ The variations of this problem are ex- 
amined in the words of Locke, Hume, Kant, Comte, and Vaihinger. 

From the foregoing problems the author leads his readers to 
the more practical issues of the last three centuries. The ethical 
problem is proposed: ‘‘Upon what principle do we discriminate 
between right and wrong?’’ The answers range from the rather 
ambiguous theological views of Paley through Kant, J. S. Mill, and 
Nietzsche to James. A political problem—the basis of any claim 
to sovereign power—is viewed through the eyes of James I, Hobbes, 
Rousseau, Burke, and J. S. Mill. Finally an historical problem, 
which Castell considers in terms of the meaningful relation be- 
tween event and historical pattern, is reviewed in the medieval 
perspective of Augustine (rendered by an extended citation from 
Santayana) and the modern views of Kant, Hegel, Marx, and 
Spengler. 

For the rest of the technical features of the volume, it should 
be noted that each problem is clearly and briefly introduced, a 
biographical sketch of each author presented, a running review of 
each argument given, and, finally, supplementary reading for each 
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author suggested. While his buoyancy of style and discrimina- 
tion is everywhere in evidence, Castell has carefully held back any 
extended judgments or commitments of his own; his aim has been 
to describe, if not to circumscribe, the modern philosophic enter- 
prise. 

Despite this reviewer’s strong prejudice against all textbooks 
and volumes of selections, he finds this book not only suggestive and 
discussable, but also written with a certain racy charm. Many 
academicians would differ about the problems, their order, the 
types of answers, or the particular selections presented. There 
is little reason to argue this point here. But—and perhaps this 
is more important—many would prefer to provide students with 
fewer authors and fuller presentation of the sources. The philo- 
sophic mind is at best elusive for the beginner, and an intellectual 
kaleidoscope such as Castell attempts must be skillfully made and 
carefully turned else the beginner may say, with a note of derision, 
that a philosopher is someone who is busy about other people’s 
business. Castell has avoided an intellectual jumble by his care- 
ful dealing with each problem as perennial and, to some extent, 
implied in everybody’s business. Perhaps the really elusive aspect 
of any first-rate philosophic mind—its characteristic way of deal- 
ing with a number of seemingly unrelated issues so that they are 
seen to be related and life thereby becomes a total enterprise with 
some degree of unity—is lost by this ‘‘problem’’ way of approach- 
ing philosophy. Castell may leave his reading audience with the 
sense that philosophers are men who face large but unrelated cul- 
tural and scientific issues. But is this correct? Certainly the 
very figures selected have been those for whom the gnawing love 
of wisdom did not die precisely because no problem is static or 
isolated. The great intellectual usually is he for whom the intellect 
is a tool which, while differently held before every new matter, is 
yet essentially the same tool and, by its sameness, gives man the 
fortitude and sense of well-being necessary to proceed, never quite 
from the very beginning, towards new matters. Would this be a 
better book had its author limited his interest to, say, five authors, 
and then shown how each dealt in a characteristically different way 
with the six basic problems? © 

But granted that there are other ways of introducing the 
philosophic mind to the student, Castell has collected excellent 
material. He is fully justified in saying, ‘‘To turn over in one’s 
mind the sequences of thoughts brought together in this book is an 
intellectual experience of the first order.’’ . He forswears ‘‘a mod- 
ern introduction to philosophy’’ in favor of ‘‘an introduction to 
modern philosophy,’’ by which he intends to say, ‘‘These analyses 
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and speculations are typical of what philosophers have been doing 
during the last three or four centuries.’? A minor omission— 
doubtless made with careful forethought, but none the less regret- 
table—is that the student often is left in the dark as to the sources 
from which the citations are made; Castell eschews all footnotes 
and very nearly all references and, occasionally, brings together 
material from different works as though the author had written 
them in sequence. F. veW. B., Jr. 


Spinoza. Su vida. Su época. Su obra. Su influencia. Tomo 
II. La época de Baruj Spinoza. LEon DuJovNne. (Ensayos 
Filoséficos, Tomo II.) Buenos Aires: Instituto de Filosofia. 
1942. 316 pp. $6. m/arg. 


The first volume of Dujovne’s ‘‘global work’’ on Spinoza, re- 
viewed in this JOURNAL,’ gave a biography of the philosopher from 
Amsterdam. The above book, the second of the four volumes, 
treats of Spinoza’s intellectual formation and the characteristics 
of the thought of his age, with the object of determining their 
influence on the making of his mind. 

The present volume has two parts, which correspond with the 
“two distinct aspects’’ of Spinoza’s work. The first part deals 
with the antecedents of Spinoza’s philosophy in the strict sense; 
the second, with the antecedents of his ideas on society, politics, 
and religion, all of which ideas can be considered as special applica- 
tions of his metaphysics. 

In a very illuminating Introduction, the author admits that 
“this study of the generating factors of Spinoza’s philosophy has 
to be based at times on conjectures, and can never offer conclu- 
sions of absolute certainty. . . . For the only thing that Spinoza 
has said with respect to the generation of his doctrine, is that it 
was moral preoccupation which led him to philosophize. . . . And 
because it was so, he attached the name of Ethics to his major 
book, where he explained his ‘vision of God, the world and man.”’ 

Such study of Spinoza’s intellectual background raises the old 
question again concerning the originality of a philosopher. The 
author handles this problem with unusual dexterity. He analyzes 
the two apparently opposite views on the subject of Spinoza’s 
originality, namely, Bergson’s and Wolfson’s. He proves that, on 
a closer examination of their writings, Bergson contradicts his own 
theory of the ‘‘absolute originality’’ of the philosopher by im- 
plying the Cartesian origin of Spinoza’s thought, and Wolfson 
can not help but point to ‘‘that which is new in Spinoza’’ in spite 

1 Vol. XXXIX (1942), p. 193. 
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of his analysis to the contrary. Hence, a study of Spinoza’s 
antecedents is justified, but such undertaking in no way removes 
whatever selective originality he may possess. In short, no matter 
how neo-Platonist and Cartesian Spinoza may be, he is always 
Spinoza. PR 





NOTES AND NEWS 


We regret to learn of the death of R. F. Alfred Hoernlé, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at the University of Witwatersrand. He died 
on July 21, 1943, at Johannesburg, South Africa. 





We have received the first two numbers (bound in one) of a new 
quarterly entitled Renaissance, edited by L’Ecole Libre des Hautes 
Etudes, which is a branch of the New School for Social Research. 
The following list of articles in these two numbers gives a sufficient 
indication of the extraordinary quality and range of material which 
is to be published. The director is Henri Grégoire and the secre- 
tary is Alexander Koyré. The editorial committee is composed of 
the following members: Jean Benoit-Lévy, Gilbert Chinard, Gus- 
tave Cohen, Georges Gurvitch, Claude Lévi-Strauss, Jacques Mari- 
tain, B. Mirkine-Guétzevitch, Francis Perrin, Henri Peyre, Louis 
Rapkine, Paul Schrecker, Jean Wahl. 

The subscription price is $4.00 ($4.50, foreign), single numbers 
$1.25. Correspondence should be addressed to the Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes, 21 West 12th Street, New York City. 

The first two numbers contain the following articles: Com- 
munion et Liberté: Jacques Maritain; Aujourd’hui et demain: 
Paul van Zeeland; Renaissance, why not? LE. K. Rand; L’Orient 
et la civilisation grecque: Doura-Europos sur L’Euphrate: Michel 
Rostovtzeff ; L’héritage de la liberté: Gilbert Chinard; La philo- 
sophie sociale de Bergson: Georges Gurvitch; Réflexions sur le 
mensonge: Alexandre Koyré; 150° anniversaire de la République 
Francaise: B. Mirkine-Guétzevitch; Guerre et commerce chez les 
Indiens de 1’Amérique du Sud: Claude Lévi-Strauss; Quelques 
mots sur 1’activité intellectuelle en France: Jean Wahl; A la sur- 
face des choses: Jean Perrin; Méditations sur la Constitution belge: 
Henri Rolin; Epopée byzantine et épopée francaise: Gustave 
Cohen; L’avenir de la science: George Sarton; Notes sur l’opinion 
francaise depuis l’armistice: Léon Herrmann; Un exemple de co- 
opération scientifique: Pol Swings; Le probléme de la révolution 
en philosophie de l’histoire: Paul Schrecker; Economie de guerre, 
d’armement et de paix: B. 8. Chlepner. 
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There is no similar journal in the field of scientific philosophy. 
It is issued fortnightly and permits the quick publication of short 
contributions, prompt reviews, timely discussions, notes on new 
books and other journals, and news of philosophic interest. The 
last six issues contain : 
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JOHNSON. 
Review of The Philosophy of Alfred North Whitehead, edited by 
P. A. Schilpp, by Mason W. Gross. ‘ 
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Further Reflections on the History of Ideas: Harotp A. Taytor. 

Review of The Language of Poetry, Allen Tate, editor, by JEFFERY 
SMITE. No. 12. June 10, 1943. 

Valuation Judgments and Immediate Quality. JoHn DEwEy. 

Comments and Criticism. A Note on the Method of History. Mor- 
ton G. WuHire. A Reply to Dr. White. Lincoun Reis and 
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Esthetic? Cart THURSTON. 
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